THE RUSSIANS

peasant but by the necessity for continuing the cultivation of the
land over as wide an area as possible.

Actually the first steps taken to deal with the position were
prompted by the necessity of preserving the small land-owning class,
who formed the backbone of the army. Laws were introduced which
forbade all movements of labour from small estates to large. If he
wished to move and was free to do so the peasant might transfer
from one small estate to another, but he might not sell his labour to
a monastery or to a large land owner. That this preserved a class
essential to the Russian state as then governed cannot be doubted.
It is equally certain that this law was the first, and most significant,
blow at the peasants* theoretical right to freedom.The shadow of
true serfdom, legal serfdom, was already upon the toiler in the
Russian fields.

All that remained, in effect, for the peasant who felt inclined to
obey the Russian instinct to scatter, was flight. Severe penalties were
demanded of those who resorted to this, the peasant's one remaining
course to a problematical freedom. Not only was the fugitive open
to all the punishments, some of them severe, meted out to those who
tried to evade their liabilities $ the landlord had also, by a process of
notice and claim, the right of enforcing the fugitive's return to
labour.

In the face of all this flight became more and more popular.
Probably conditions were already so bad that the threatened penal-
ties were in themselves no deterrent. And in 1597 a decree had to be
promulgated by Boris Godunov to deal with the enormous list of
claims made by land owners for missing peasants. The decree des-
troyed all claims made in respect of flights before 1592 unless they
had been lodged before the 1st of September 1597. It was a tem-
porary expedient, forced upon the Tsar by the march of events, and
it is wrong to assert, as some have done, that it was the principal act
that led to the full and final enserfment of the peasantry. It did not
in any way alter the general laws. Nor did it help the pe sants who
were the least considered by the law-makers of Moscow. The right
to removal was not withdrawn, but rather emphasized. And so was
the fact that movement must be made only when the full conditions
of freedom were fulfilled. The interests of the landlords were the first
consideration, and it is probable that the case for the peasants was
neither considered nor even put forward.

This legislation is, however, important in that it shows clearly the
general trend of development. The Russian peasant was traditionally
free. He had never been, as the peasants of other more enlightened
lands in the West had been, a serf of lower value than the beasts he
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